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Shortly after the Warren 
Commission Report was issued 
two years ago, the publisher who 
was to have brought out Mr. 
Sauvage’s book cancelled his 
contract. “The problem,” the 
publisher wrote Mr. Sauvage, 
“is that the Warren Report has 
put the Oswald matter in a dif- 
ferent light from what I had 
expected, and I’m now con- 
vinced that any book which at- 
tempts to question Oswald's 
guilt would be out of touch with 
reality and could not be taken 
seriously by responsible critics.” 

Unconvinced by this, Sau- 
vage, who is the American cor- 
respondent for the Paris daily 
Le Figaro, had his manuscript 
published in Europe, where con- 
troversial theories about the 
Kennedy assassination were 
more openly entertained than in 
the United States. Recently, 
however, the climate of opinion 
about the assassination has be- 
gun to alter in this country. 
Doubts about the Commission’s | 
basic conclusions have been 
raised in a variety of periodicals 
and books, and public interest 
has been aroused sufficiently to 
justify publishing The Oswald 
Affair in this country, 
f Yet despite Mr. Sauvage's 
| book and other attacks on the 
|Warren Commission, such as 
$Mark Lane’s Rush to Judgment 
|uid Edward Jay Epstein's In- 
quest, the reservations ex- 
pressed by Mr. Sauvage's pros- 
pective publisher are still heard. 
They were repeated to me re- 
cently by Arlen Specter, district 
attorney of Philadelphia, who, as 
a Warren Commission investi- 
gator, is credited with develop- 
ing the hypothesis that a single 
bullet hit both Kennedy and 
Connally. Specter thinks it is 
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inconceivable that Oswald is in- 
nocent : “That investigation,” he 
said, “had seven smart guys, the 
Commissioners, who did a lot 
of work. And they went all over 
the country to get assistant 
counsel and made a real effort 
to find able people. Some of 
the guys on that Commission 
were the smartest fellows 
around. I don't think Earl 
Warren would fudge the facts 
if all hell froze over.” 

The doubts remain, however. 
Even„the intelligent and articu- 
late Mr. Specter equivocated 
and grew evasive when asked 
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to explain obvious discrepancies 
between the evidence and the 
Commission's conclusions. The 
location of the bullet holes in 
Kennedy’s jacket and shirt, for 
instance, is not consistent with 
the “official” autopsy report 
which describes the President’s 
wounds. Also, the bullet that 
supposedly passed through 
Kennedy's neck and caused all 
of Conn ally's wounds emerged 
miraculously unscathed. 

These inconsistencies, unlike 
many of Sauvage's other points, 
cannot be argued about; they 
are hard facts which seriously 
challenge the Commission's con- 
clusion that Oswald operated 
alone. But again, how could 
such an eminent group have 
bungled their investigation to the 
extent Sauvage claims they did ? 
This question looms larger in 
The Oswald Affair than in the 
books by Lane or Epstein. The 
primary reason is that Sauvage 
did not build his case as con- 
vincingly as the other authors 
did. Sauvage tends to be more 
shrill in his contentions and 
does not always base his con- 
clusions on the best evidence. 
For example, he makes much 
of the contention that the Com- 
mission itself might have pro- 
vided Oswald with an alibi 
when it reconstructed his de- 
scent from the sixth floor of the 
Dallas Book Depository to the 
second- floor lunchroom where 
he was observed by a policeman 
moments after the shooting. 
The basis for the argument is 
the policeman's estimate of the 
time he himself took to get into 
the building and up to the sec- 
ond floor. One need not be a 
lawyer to know that estimates 
of time cannot be considered 
tin flawed gems of evidence. 

Nevertheless, the points are 
made, and they are valid insofar 
as Sauvage's principal allega- 
tion is valid: that the Commis- 
sions, it is an allegation not 

possibilities that might have led 
away from the preconceived no- 
tion of Oswald's guilt. For 

someone who has examined the 
26 volumes of evidence and 

testimony, and attempted an ob- 
jective comparison of the facts 
with the Commission’3 conclu- 
sions, it is an allegation not 

without foundation. 

The special value of The 
Oszvald Affair is that it offers 
the views of an on-the-scene 



toreign observer at a time when 
the rush of events and im- 
mediate concern for the national 
interest were straining some of 
the basic concepts of our judi- 
cial system. 

Two chapters, “Oswald and 
the Law” and “Oswald and the 
Press,” especially reveal Sau- 
v age’s outrage about the nu- 
merous casual violations of in- 
dividual rights by both federal 
and local authorities (as when 
Dallas police officials told the 
world that Oswald was officially 
accused of the assassination of 
President Kennedy before they 
told the accused himself) and 
about the manner in which these 
violations were accepted and 
even carelessly perpetuated by 
the press. As Sauvage points 
out, even the New York Times 
lost its head in the excitement: 
the very edition that printed an 
editorial admonishing the Dallas 
authorities for having declared 
Oswald guilty of a crime he was 
only “alleged” to have com- 
mitted, carried the page-one 
headline, “PRESIDENT’S AS- 
SASSIN SHOT TO DEATH.” 

Sauvage concludes that the 
Warren Commission's handling 
of the Oswald affair may have 
been based on a blind concept 
of patriotism, which in Europe 
is cynically identified with the 
interests of the state: “Dis- 
tinguished persons and impor- 
tant institutions, apparently be- 
lieving this was their patriotic 
duty, lent their names and rep- 
utations to support the affirma- 
tions and attitudes based on 
Oswald's guilt. . . Much as 
was done in the Dreyfus case, 
whose first verdict of guilty 
“with extenuating circum- 
stances” in 1899 was regarded 
in the words of Georges Clem- 
enceau as “a compromise be- 
tween discipline and the con- 
sciences.” 

Sauvage also maintains that 
“the compromise was much 
easier 65 years later in Wash- 
ington. Lee Harvey Oswald is 
dead and buried ; there is no 
innocent man in prison whose 
suffering could weigh con- 
sciences. And there is no Ester- 
hazy in the Oswald affair: 
Nobody among those who be- 
lieve in Oswald's innocence is 
able to accuse anyone else by 
name. Why then make a fuss 
about it?” 

Why, indeed? 
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